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of the Preface: "Obviously it was necessary to start with an exposition 
of the foundation of all knowledge." Incidentally it might be added that 
many readers will experience some difficulty in understanding this chap- 
ter unless they have already read Marx's Capital. 

Chaps, iii-vii contain the author's theories on the subject of money. 
In spite of his very evident contempt for economists in general, there is 
much in these chapters with which practically all economists would agree. 
However, all that is worth while has been said many times before. The 
remainder of the book, chaps, viii-xiii, is a restatement of Marx's views 
on capital. 

In conclusion it may be said that anyone who has read Marx's Capital 
will miss very little by not reading this book. Those who have not read 
Marx's Capital will profit more by reading it than by reading Capital 

To-Day. 

W. M. Hudson 
Clark College 
Worcester, Mass. 



Anthracite, an Instance of Natural Resource Monopoly. By Scott 
Nearing. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1915. Pp. 
251. $1.00. 

Professor Nearing presents the essential facts about prices, cost of 
production, wages, and profits in the anthracite monopoly. 

The supply of anthracite is localized in one small area of one state. 
It is owned, mined, and distributed by a small combination of railroads 
and coal companies. Millions of consumers are entirely dependent upon 
the supply so owned and so distributed. The consumer pays a monopoly 
price based on the principle of "all that the traffic will bear," rather 
than a price based on a cost of production which has regard for fair con- 
ditions of production and moderate profits. Prior to 1898, when com- 
petitive conditions prevailed in the anthracite industry, prices fluctuated; 
since the combination of 1898 was effected, prices have steadily advanced. 
On generous estimates, mining costs, including all mine labor and upkeep, 
constitute less than one-third of the price of seven-dollars-per-ton coal. 
The remaining two-thirds goes to the operator, the railroad, and the 
retailer. Hence the increase in price is hardly due to increased costs of 
mining. The anthracite monopoly granted a 10 per cent advance in 
wages after the strike of 1912. The increased labor cost resulting there- 
from was 9! cents per ton, yet the monopoly raised the price of domestic 
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coal sizes 31 cents per ton, and saddled the consumer with a greater 
burden. Since 1898 the profits of railroads in the anthracite monopoly 
have steadily increased to the enormous dividend figures of 1913, the 
last normal year. 

This enlightening book should be of great value to all consumers of 
coal — and that means nearly everybody. 

F. Stuari Chapin 

Smith College 



Current Economic Problems: A Series of Readings in the Control of 
Industrial Development. Edited by Walter Hale Hamilton. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 191 5. Pp. xxxix+789. 
$2.00. 

This book of readings is designed for a course in general economics, 
or for a course in current economic problems complementary to a course 
in the principles of economics. It appeared first, privately printed, in 
19 14, but after considerable revision is published in the present form. 
The author has in preparation a companion volume of outlines, exercises, 
and problems. 

Fourteen general topics are treated, namely: antecedents of modern 
industrialism, the industrial revolution, social control in modern indus- 
trialism, the pecuniary basis of economic organization, crises, inter- 
national trade, railway regulation, capitalistic monopoly, population, 
economic insecurity, trade unionism, legal institutions, taxation, and 
comprehensive schemes of social reform. 

In the selection and treatment of these topics there is a distinct 
departure from the conventional method. It is noticeable, for instance, 
that there is no specific study of such topics as value and interest. But 
this book of readings will, nevertheless, assist the student to understand 
value and interest. A large number of short readings is deemed prefer- 
able to a few long selections because the short readings can cover the 
field better, introduce the problems in their larger settings, give a clearer 
perspective of the subject as a whole, and contain less extraneous matter 
and fewer subtle points. These selections, moreover, are of the most 
various types, ranging from court decisions to I.W.W. songbooks, and 
from the Book of Genesis to the revelations of current journals. The 
result is that all the prominent attitudes are presented, and that the 
student has to make a choice of conflicting and incommensurable values. 
The purpose of this is to induce the student to think intelligently in 



